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of population makes more intensive culture necessary. Nossig believes 
that the operation of farms should be left to private initiative. The 
working up of the products, or the marketing of such products as 
are ready for consumption, may be carried on to better advantage, 
however, by society as a whole. The suggested reform in the agri- 
cultural industry is the collective ownership of land. While this 
work is written primarily as "a revision of socialism," the student 
of agricultural economics will find in it much that is interest- 
ing and suggestive. 

H. C. Taylor. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Rural England. By H. Rider Haggard. London and New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. — 2 vols., xix, 584 pp.; 576 pp. 

This work describes English agriculture at the mercy of unchecked 
competition. First, there is competition from abroad: 

Food can be produced more cheaply in foreign lands than in Great 
Britain, and, owing to the preferential rates granted by the railway com- 
panies to imported produce, often can be delivered in our markets at a 
lower cost of carriage than must be incurred to despatch it from one 
part of England to another. [Vol. II, p. 536.] 

Secondly, there is competition with urban industries that offer higher 
wages. Foreign competition lowers prices, and urban competition 
raises the cost of production. As a consequence, agricultural rents 
and profits have fallen, the cultivated area has greatly decreased, the 
loss of capital has been heavy, land sells at a fraction of its former 
value, and the banks are unwilling to advance money upon farm se- 
curity. In some counties 

the possession of land is becoming, or has already become, a luxury for 
rich men, to whom it is a costly toy, or a means of indulging a taste for 
sport. Than this no state of affairs can be more unwholesome or un- 
natural; the land should support men, not men the land. [Vol. II, p. 
S43-] 

Of course farmers of exceptional enterprise and possessing ample 
capital succeed where others fail. Success is also possible where the 
land is unusually fertile and well located. And in England, as else- 
where, the small farmer with a genius for hard work combined with 
the strictest economy is able to win a living from the soil. Except in 
Jersey and Guernsey, however, instances of prosperity are rare. Of 
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the landlord, tenant, and laborer, the first has been hardest hit, the 
second is hardly holding his own, while the third has never been more 
discontented, although he is better off than ever before. 

Among the remedies proposed are the cheapening of land transfer, 
the promotion of small holdings and of co-operative enterprises by 
means of the public credit, and, chief of all, the establishment of an 
Agricultural Post. The last is relied upon as a corrective for prefer- 
ential rates on foreign produce: 

Without cheap transport, small-holders cannot flourish except under the 
most favorable conditions of soil and markets, and without small-holders, 
co-operation does not flourish — at any rate in England. [Vol. I, p. 
xviii.] 

Protection is not regarded as practicable: 

Our policy of Free Trade . . . has shot its fibres through every part 
and organ of the body corporate, till it is in truth no excrescence or ad- 
dition, but an integral part of our national life. . . . Protection must 
mean dearer food . . . and dearer food to the vast majority means 
less food and more work. To escape these things even law-abiding 
men might shed blood. ... As well might we turn to the illusions of 
a happy dream to cure some actual work-a-day loss or misery. [Vol. II, 
PP- 538, 539-] 

The method of treatment involves too much repetition. In addi- 
tion to the Channel Islands, twenty-seven counties are described, 
many of which are so much alike that the narrative becomes monoto- 
nous. There is also too much mere compilation of data for the con- 
clusions drawn. Condensation would have rendered unnecessary two 
such bulky volumes and increased the value of the work. 

The author assumes, without sufficient proof, that the desertion of 
the country and the growth of cities " can mean nothing less than the 
progressive deterioration of the race" (Vol. II, p. 541). Much of 
the poverty and wretchedness in cities exists among immigrants from 
the country or their offspring. Unwholesome social conditions are 
more concentrated in the city than in the country, and are there- 
fore more obvious. Moreover, the growth of population in the con- 
gested wards of London and New York is not keeping pace with that 
of the remaining wards. And while the death rate usually exceeds 
that of the country, this is by no means universally true; moreover, the 
death rate is falling more rapidly in the city than in the country. The 
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rapid and continued growth of cities is in itself evidence of their 
superior social and economic opportunities. 

Yet the work is one of real value. Some day it may rank with 
that of Arthur Young. The historian will find in it much of solid 
worth. Seventy-five illustrations from photographs of cattle, typical 
houses, etc., enhance its value. Among its best features are the twenty- 
three maps, showing the topography, weekly wages, yearly rainfall, 
total and cultivated area, size of farms, character of the soil, crops, 
livestock, etc. The author has a pleasing style and gives evidence of 
unflagging industry and perseverance in the prosecution of his work. 

C. F. Emerick. 

Smith College. 

Proceedings of Higher Commercial Education Convention, held in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, February 4 to 7, 1903. Publications of the 
Michigan Political Science Association, Vol. V, No. 2, June, 1903. 

The Michigan Political Science Association is to be credited with 
the first attempt on any large scale to gather together university and 
business men for the discussion of problems that have arisen in con- 
nection with so-called ''commercial education." The academic side 
was well represented by delegates from nearly all the institutions in- 
terested in this work, and prominent business men contributed to the 
discussions. That the three days' sessions were almost entirely lack- 
ing in tangible results is not so surprising or disappointing as it is 
suggestive. In the first place, persistent convention-goers are ready 
to admit that a formal program provides a dignified raison d'etre 
for a gathering, but that the real benefit is to be gained through in- 
formal conference outside convention halls. We may well believe 
that this convention was no exception to the rule and that the informal 
give-and-take of business men and educators has aroused great interest, 
established a sympathetic relationship between business and education 
that will strengthen as time goes on, and has given rise to many prac- 
tical working ideas. 

But the inconclusiveness of the discussions is further suggestive of 
the multitude of unsettled problems confronting administrators of this 
new task. Admitting the desirability of this form of education which 
obviously such a convention presupposes, the question then is, at 
what place in the college or university course shall it be introduced? 
Shall it begin with a few subjects in the freshman year and continue 
in increasing amounts through the four years; shall it begin in the 



